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Smoked Over the Fire 


Lama and her little girl friend were 
playing in their heathen village. They did 
not notice how close they had come to the 
edge of the jungle. 

Suddenly Lama felt strong arms seize her 
and a brutal hand clapped against her 
mouth. She saw men grab her friend too. 

She was dragged back toward the jungle. 
She tried to scream, but that hand pressed 
tighter against her mouth. She struggled 
with all her might and broke loose. The 
men seized her again, and she fought back. 

The men slashed her with their knives, 
cutting her so badly she fell unconscious to 
the ground. 

“Leave her,” said the leader of the kid- 
napers. “We've got the little one, anyway,” 
and they disappeared into the jungle. 
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Hesitantly the villagers came to help. 

“Smoke is the treatment she needs,” the 
medicine man said. “Smoke will drive the 
evil spirits out.” 

So the villagers gathered firewood. They 
built a shelf of sticks, laid Lama on it, and 
lit a fire beneath. 

It was the best those heathen savages 
knew. They didn’t want Lama to die. But, 
of course, it was not the right treatment. For 
two weeks she endured it, and then her 
body could stand no more. 

If only a missionary had been ther 
But there wasn’t one, and poor Lama died. 

Time passed, and one day a Christian 
teacher did come to that village. With the 
teacher was a little girl. Can you guess who 
she was? It was Lama’s little girl friend! 
The savages had taken her to their village 
and there they had decided to get rid of her, 
so they turned her over to two Christian 
teachers working nearby. These teachers 
then took her around to one village after 
another, trying to find her home. One day, 
they found it. The teacher gave the little 
girl back to her mother and father, and 
there was joy again. 

Today there is an Adventist teacher in 
that village and also in the village the 
kidnapers came from. There are churches 
there too. No longer do little girls live in 
fear of being carried off. No longer are they 
put over fire and smoked. 

What a ‘change the missionaries made! 

This happened in New Guinea, where 
James Chalmers worked. I heard Kila 
Galama tell the story. He was born over 
there. 

Elder Galama is an Adventist minister. 
I met him a few weeks ago in Cleveland, 
where he was attending the General Con- 
ference. “Are you glad the missionaries 
came to New Guinea?” he was asked. “I 
surely am,” he said. “My grandfather was 
a head-hunter, and that’s what I would be 
today if it were not for the missionaries.” 

When you think about what you want 
to be when you grow up, do you ever chink 
of being a missionary? There are million 
of people in the world who will be happy 
if that is what you decide to be. 


Your friend, 


a Worl? 

















Under the Elephant’s Hoof 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


| sagged little old god is no good,” said Tura 
to his brother as they passed a little mud 
god sitting on a shelf in their home. It was 
shaped like an elephant with four arms and 
was supposed to bring good luck to the 
family. Akola, Tura’s brother, bowed to it 
every time he went near it, and Tura used 
to do the same. 

“But I will not do puja [“worship”} to him 
any more,” Tura said now. “I am praying to 
the white man’s God these days, as they do 
at the mission school.” 

“Don’t let him hear you say that,” warned 
Akola fearfully. “He will give you trouble.” 

Tura’s mother glanced up from the huge 





The huge foot of the elephant was raised in mid-air 
—and Tura was lying on the ground underneath it! 


kettle she was stirring over a fire in the mid- 
dle of the room. “You had better not let 
your father hear such talk either,” she said. 
“He will take you away from the school, and 
that will be the end of it for you, Tura.” 

“No! I am sure he will not, Mother. Only 
last night he told me how glad he is that 
I am learning a trade. He said that maybe 
someday I would be a businessman and earn 
many more rupees than he.” 

“More likely you will come to no good 
end,” his mother muttered as the two boys 
stepped out into the sunlight from the win- 
dowless hut. 

Tura went at once to work on a project 
he was making for the manual training class 
at the mission school. Akola watched for a 
little while, then his attention wandered to 
the street beyond the high mud-and-stone 
wall that surrounded his back yard. Many 
people were walking by, and he could hear 
above the chatter the cries of “Sadhu, Sadhu” 
(holy thing). What was happening? 
Akola went over to the wall and found a 
place where he could climb up on top of it. 
A procession of some kind was coming by. 
It was rare for any kind of procession to 
come past his house on the edge of such a 
small village. Akola became quite excited. 
He called to his brother but Tura was too 
busy to pay attention. Then all at once, out 
of the crowd in the narrow street Akola saw 
what seemed to be a large, gray hut emerge 
with a little house on top of it. What could 
it be? 

The crowd pressed closer. They were 
coming right below where Akola perched. 
All at once the people thinned out in front 

To page 22 
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CHAPTER 13: TREACHERY ON THE AIRD RIVER 


TAMATE 


‘Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers has moved 
his headquarters to the mouth of the 7 River in New 
Guinea. He is living on a oy ined, ust as he is 
about to go up the river, the London Missionary So- 
ciety tells him they are short of money and cannot 
afford to have him use the steam launch. He finds 
plenty of work to do on his island. At last he decides 
to send a teacher up the river in the whaleboat. The 
trip is a wonderful success, and a few months later, 
Chalmers sends up six teachers inn their wives to stay 
three months, visiting as many villages as they can. 
Jans months go by, and the teachers have not re- 
turn 


| seco saan month went by, and then 
Chalmers sent up some canoes to see 
what had happened. His teachers were safe! 
The only trouble was that the heathen na- 
tives would not let them leave. The teach- 
ers had lived with them and preached Jesus 
to them day and night. Tribes inland from 
the river had sent for them to come and tell 
them about Jesus too. When the teachers 
finally sailed back down the river there was 
great weeping. Over and over again came 
the plea: “Return quick and teach us more.” 

That was the beginning of the conquest 
of the Fly River. Chalmers sent teacher 
after teacher up its length, and tribe after 
tribe decided for peace. Soon it was reason- 
ably safe for any stranger to go up and down 
the Fly River, and the black clouds of 
heathen darkness began to roll away. 

So great was the work now that the Lon- 
don Missionary Society decided that Chal- 
mers should have an assistant, so at the be- 
ginning of the year 1900 Pastor Tomkins 
arrived. He was a young fellow, and a great 
help to Chalmers. 


“Now I can get away and go up the Fly 
River,” Chalmers rejoiced. “I want to live 
long enough to see the banks of the Fly 
River occupied by the mission for a hun- 
dred miles up.” 

“But,” said someone, “what about finish- 
ing the work on the coast first? The whole 
southern coast from the Fly River to South 
Cape has teachers except one place.” 

“Ah,” said Chalmers, “you mean the Aird 
River, don’t you? Yes, it’s the only place 
on the coast that I haven't visited.” 

“When are you going to put teachers 
there?” 

“Well, no time like the present. I'll go 
there before I do any more work on the Fly.” 

Chalmers and Mr. Tomkins gathered a 
native crew of twelve men, and loaded the 
steam launch with all they would need. 
“How long will you be away?” asked some- 
one. 

“Oh, a week,” replied Chalmers, and with 
a cheery Good-by, he was gone. 

A week passed, two weeks, three weeks. 
Still Chalmers and Tomkins did not return. 
Finally, those at the mission station began 


the governor at Port Moresby—“Chalmer 
and Tomkins two weeks overdue at the Aird 
River.” 

The governor wasted not a minute. 
Within a few hours he had a full expedition 
on the way to the Aird River, with a task 


to worry. An urgent message was sent ‘@ 
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force of several well-armed boats. When 
they arrived at the Aird River they saw no 
sign of Chalmers’ boat. And strangely, there 
was no sign of any natives in the village at 
‘the mouth of the river. This was unusual. 
The governor attempted to land, but as soon 
as he drew near the shore, a thick shower of 
spears came from the jungle, many just 
missing the rowboat. The governor with- 
drew to a safe distance, and had his natives 
call out messages to the shore. If he could 

t land peaceably, he would land with 

e. There was no reply to this, and the 

vernor used his cannon and firearms to 
clear a landing place. The superior arms 
scattered the warriors, and they fled into 
the jungle, but not before the governor's 
forces had wounded and captured several 
of them. 

“Where is Tamate?” the governor de- 
manded when these men were brought to 
him. 

One of the prisoners told the whole story. 
The native police boys questioned him, and 
then interpreted to the governor, who lis- 
tened in shocked silence. As he listened, 
one of his officers came and handed hifi a 
small, bloodstained book, a hat, and several 
other personal objects. Opening the flyleaf 
of the diary, the governor saw the name, 
“Oliver Tomkins.” The hat was Chalmers’ 





hat. It was bloodstained too. When the na- 
tive had finished his story, the governor 
turned the pages of the diary to the last 
entry. It was dated 7 April, 1900, just a day 
or so after the missionaries had left for the 
Aird River. The entry told that they had 
arrived and that they were having diffi- 
culty contacting the natives. 

“This afternoon,” said the diary, “as we 
were having a short service with the crew, 
about twenty canoes approached. They hesi- 
tated as they got nearer to us, but we as- 
sured them over and over again that we 
meant peace. Gradually one or two of the 
more daring ones came closer and then 
alongside, till at last one savage ventured 
on board. 

“Then, in a very few moments, we were 
surrounded by canoes, and our vessel was 
covered with natives. They stayed on board 
about three hours, examining everything, 
from the ship's rigging to our shirt buttons. 
They tried hard to persuade us to come 
ashore in their canoes, but we preferred to 
spend the night afloat, and promised them 
that we would visit their village in the 
morning. 

There the entry finished. What happened 
afterward was filled in by the story from 
the prisoner. The mission ship had anchored 

To page 18 


A diary, a hat, and a few clothes were all that was left of James Chalmers and Pastor Tomkins. 
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At first the short cut through the woods was easy to follow and a hiker could make good time. 





The two men didn’t realize what would happen 


when they tried to get home 
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SUNSET 


By TOM TUCKER 


pes ROBERTS straightened up from 
tying the last knot on the bundle of 
camping equipment. He looked at the lake 
for a moment and then turned to his com- 
panion. 

“These two days certainly have passed 
swiftly, haven’t they, Don?” 

Mr. Franken nodded. “But there isn’t any 
real reason to start back yet, is there? I'd like 
to get a picture of the lake as the sun lowers 
a little more—you know, get the long shad- 
ows of the pines over there, and a softer 
light on the lake.” Mr. Franken patted his 
camera. “I’m going to win that photography 
contest yet!” 

Elder Roberts frowned as he glanced at 
his wrist watch. “Well, I don’t know 
If we're going to get home before sun- 
set e 

“Ah, that,” Mr. Franken said. Mr. Franken 
was not a Seventh-day Adventist, and the 
idea of being so strict about keeping the 
Sabbath struck him as being just a bit fool- 
ish. 

“It’s pretty important,” Elder Roberts 
said, smiling. “We always try, around our 
house, to have the work done at least an 
hour before sunset. That way, when the sun 

es set and the Sabbath begins, we can 
@:: in the right attitude.” 

r. Franken shook his head. “I sure 
don’t understand you folks. I mean, how 
can you ” He paused. “Hey, wait a min- 
ute! You remember that short cut just this 
side of the ranger station? We can make it 
through there in about twenty to thirty min- 
utes. We'll save a good two hours.” 

“Oh, sure, I remember that,” Elder Rob- 
erts nodded. “When we were boys we al- 
ways cut through there. But is it still open?” 











“I don’t know. But if it isn’t, we'll re- 
member enough about it,” Mr. Franken said. 

So it was agreed, and the two men waited 
until the sun lowered to exactly the right 
spot. Mr. Franken took at least a dozen 
carefully timed pictures. 

It was a good hour and a half before sun- 
set when at last they started away from the 
lake, following the trail into the woods. 
Elder Roberts judged that they should be 
home in an hour, if they took the short cut. 
He smiled a little, thinking that the last 
two days had been about as pleasant as two 
days could be. And he had a feeling that 
despite his outward indifference to the Ad- 
ventist faith Mr. Franken really was becom- 
ing interested. 

“There’s that short cut up ahead,” Mr. 
Franken said after they had hiked for a 
while. 

It wasn’t hard to find the place where the 
trail left the road, and soon the two men 
were following the broken branches and 
the blazes on the trees that marked the old 
path. At first the way was clear and they 
made good time. 

They walked for almost an hour, Elder 
Roberts checking his watch every little 
while. “I don’t like this,” he said. “We 
should have reached the end long ago.” 

Mr. Franken only nodded. 

They soon came to a spot where the weeds 
had overgrown the trail and stood a couple 
of feet high. They looked about and finally 
found the trail again. Then they came to a 
long slab of rock. The trail seemed to head 
over the rock, but on the other side the men 
couldn’t be sure where it started again. Sev- 
eral times they thought they had found it, 
only to find that what looked like a trail 
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ended in a mass of trees and tangled under- 
brush. The last rays of daylight were fading 
and darkness was setting in. They pushed 
on through the undergrowth at last, hoping 
they would stumble onto the trail, fearing 
to admit what each knew—that they were 
lost. 

Another fifteen minutes passed. They 
sank down to rest. “Well, we've done it,” 
Elder Roberts said, trying to catch his 
breath. “We're really lost.” 

Mr. Franken nodded. “My great idea,” 
he said, staring into the thick darkness about 
them. 

“It wasn’t your fault,” Elder Roberts said. 
“But what shall we do now?” 

Mr. Franken shrugged. “I guess there’s 
nothing much we can do, except for one 
thing. We're headed roughly in the right 
direction. I suppose we should just keep on 
and hope we will somehow come across 
the road that we know is at the end of the 
trail.” 

Elder Roberts nodded and pulled him- 
self to his feet. “I guess we can at least try,” 
he agreed, and they started again. 
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Minute after minute passed as _ they 
trudged on through the darkness, bumping 
into things, hunting for any vague sign that 
would tell them where they were. An hour 
passed. Then another. Too weary to stop, 
too frightened to think of their situation, 
they pushed on. 

Sometimes they were able to follow for 
quite a ways what seemed to resemble the 
trail, only to lose it when they reached a 
slab of rock. 

They found out the hard way that deer 
make trails that resemble man’s trails very 
closely. It was practically impossible, in the 
darkness, to tell them apart. 

So often they followed for a mile «@ 
what they took to be the trail, only to 
cover too late that it was just a deer trail. 

The night was growing cold, and they 
pulled their coats tighter about them. The 
packs on their backs had long ago grown 
unbearably heavy. 

At last, exhausted, they sat down again. 
Neither spoke, and they sat panting, listen- 
ing to the sounds of the night. In the dis- 

To page 17 
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Nature's Loneliest Creature 


By WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


OBODY likes snakes. That is, no one ex- 
cept those few people who have taken 
the time and trouble to understand them. 
These people are called herpetologists and 
they try to teach others about snakes so they 
will not be afraid of them. 

First of all, a lot of things that are said 
about snakes are not true. For instance, 
snakes do not milk cows, even though many 
dairy farmers claim they do. A snake can- 
not twist itself into a hoop and roll away, 
as some people say they do. A mortally 
wounded snake will not live until sundown 
—unless, perhaps, the sun is going down 
when it is wounded! A snake will not 
avenge the death of its mate by seeking out 
the killer. And that wicked-looking forked 
tongue that darts out of its mouth is not 


A snake setting out to find its dinner. The “tongue” 
flickers in and out of the mouth to smell the air. 
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dangerous, but is a highly sensitive device 
used for smelling. 

To be sure, snakes are not friendly crea- 
tures. They are very nervous and high 
strung. They live in a skin that is usually 
too tight for them and their lives are con- 
fined inside their long bodies without hands 
or feet to help them move around or cap- 
ture their food. 

When a snake sticks its tongue out it is 
taking a sample of the air around it so it 
will know “what's in the wind.” This tongue 
takes the place of a nose. It picks up micro- 
scopic particles in the air. When the snake 
draws the tongue back into its mouth it in- 
serts it into tiny pits in the roof of the 
mouth. These pits tell the snake just what 
is in the air, such as warning of danger or 
telling when water is near. 

A snake has no ears and lives in a world 
of complete silence. But it can pick up 
earth vibrations with its sensitive underside 
and these warn it of approaching danger. 
This is how it knows when to glide away. 
The scales on the underside are especially 
designed so the snake can push itself along 
by a smooth series of graceful movements. 
A snake can even climb straight up a tree. 

Most snakes are harmless. Of course, they 
will bite if they think they are in danger, just 
as a dog or any other creature will defend 
itself. Only about 10 per cent of the snakes 
of the world are dangerous. A rattlesnake 
is born with fangs and venom. When only 
about a minute old it can coil and strike. 
The larger a snake is the more venom it 
carries in the pouches at the sides of its 
head. 

Many snakes are born alive but most of 
them hatch out of eggs. Sometimes seventy 
little wiggling snakes hatch out of one nest. 

To page 17 
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He was more interested in the flowers than he was in the bride! 


Flower Boy of Sweden 


By ROSE WILSTER 


WELVE-YEAR-OLD Carolus Linnaeus 

did not walk down the aisle at the mar- 
riage ceremony carrying a basket of flowers, 
but whenever there was to be a wedding at 
the church his mother would say, “Carolus, 
will you make up a bouquet for the bride 
to carry? It will help to brighten the cere- 
mony.” 

Today it was a bouquet of iris Carolus had 
picked in a corner of the parsonage garden. 
The bride, in a plain dark dress, held the 
bouquet of blue iris as if it were composed 
of fragile butterflies. 

But Carolus had no eyes for the bride. 
He was looking at two blossoms he held in 
his own hands. Their stems were too short 
for them to be included in the bride’s bou- 
quet. The flowers looked like the ones with 
the long stems, yet it occurred suddenly to 
Carolus that they were different. At the 
very center of the blossoms, the stamens, 
pistils, and pollen differed a very little. 
Carolus could hardly wait for the marriage 
ceremony to be over so he could run to the 
garden to examine other blossoms under his 
magnifying glass. 

Latin names were not difficult for Carolus. 
His father had taught them to him. The 
sweet-smelling flower was a rosa and the 
stately white one a /Jilium. It would be in- 
teresting to attend a university, Carolus 
often thought, and study about flowers; but 
his father said, “Nothing new has been writ- 
ten about flowers in two hundred years. 
Why go to a university and learn only old 
stuff?” Carolus discovered another way to 
learn about flowers—he went out into the 
garden and studied them there. It was a 
much better way. 

In 1725, when Carolus was sixteen, he 
was able to put his knowledge to good use. 
Farmers were losing their cattle from what 
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seemed to be a strange disease. Carolus 
suggested that it wasn’t a disease at all, 
but that in the pastures there was a certain 
kind of weed, and this, he said, was poison- 
ing the animals. 

He talked to some young scientists and 
they made some rather crude experiments 
that proved Carolus was right. The weeds 
were uprooted from the pastures and the 
cattle lived to a ripe old age. 

One April day in 1729 Professor Celsius 
of Uppsala University in Sweden found a 
student studying some flower specimens. 
To his surprise the boy was not studying 
a book about them; he appeared to be writ- 
ing one instead. He was poorly dressed 
and there were paper soles in his shoes. 
His body was thin but his eyes sparkled with 
enthusiasm as he showed Professor Celsius 
what he had observed about the flowers. 

The boy, of course, was Carolus. The 
chief scientist at Uppsala University in- 
vited him to live in his home. In 1732 the 
teachers gave Carolus a small sum of money 
to pay for a trip to Lapland to study the 
plants there. It was the first field trip on 
record. 

If we could have watched Carolus go off 
alone we would have seen him with his 
equipment tied together and hanging from 
a pole carried over his shoulder like the 
hobo bundles boys carry today. A micro- 
scope, a knife, and some paper for drying 
plants were some of the few articles a | 
on this first expedition. 

Six months later Carolus Linnaeus re- 
turned to Uppsala University, his skin 
tanned and leathery from the arctic winds 
and midnight sun. He was back with first- 
hand knowledge of living nature. By flick- 
ering campfires he had written valuable 
notes in his diary. He had lived with prim- 








itive peoples and learned their language 
and customs. He had also observed that 
insects and fungi were damaging much of 
Sweden’s forests. 

The story of the expedition Carolus Lin- 
naeus had made to Lapland spread to Eng- 
land and Germany. He was invited to make 
an expedition to Dalecarlia in Sweden. 
This time ample funds were provided so 
he could have assistants enough to do ex- 
tensive research. 

Carolus was twenty-eight now and besides 
@ admired by a certain Dr. Moraeus 

e found that the doctor's daughter, Sara 
Lisa, looked upon him with considerable 
interest. Carolus was poor and the doctor 
asked that no marriage take place until 
young Linnaeus had earned a physician’s 
diploma in Holland and had set up a suc- 
cessful practice. Linnaeus agreed to the 
terms set forth by the doctor. Sara Lisa was 
worth working for and waiting for. 

Three years later Linnaeus returned to 
Sweden and set up medical practice in 
Stockholm. He felt drawn to serve among 
the poor people who suffered with tuber- 
culosis, and he often worked eighteen 
hours a day. He became well known for his 
outstanding achievements and was ap- 
appointed head physician to the Swedish 
admiralty. He was also named president 
of the Academy of Science. 


H. A. ROBERTS 


Now Carolus found Dr. Moraeus willing 
to allow him to marry his beautiful Sara 
Lisa. And at this wedding, Carolus did not 
focus his attention only on the flowers! 

After the marriage, he and his bride went 
to Uppsala University, where Carolus be- 
came a botanist. Professor Rudbeck’s gar- 
den at the university became a famous 
botanical park, planted with specimens of 
flowers sent to Carolus from all over the 
world. Swedish ship captains brought him 
strange flowers and birds from distant ports. 
The queen of Sweden paid the expenses of 
several of Linnaeus’ students to study in 
faraway lands. Some students whom Lin- 
naeus felt were deserving were housed with 
the Linnaeus family at Hammarby. Sara 
Lisa helped by doing the students’ laundry 
and mending their clothes. These men went 
to deserts and jungles, often to die while 
doing research that brought new knowledge 
about the life and death of plants and hu- 
man beings. 

Linnaeus worked out a new system for 
classifying plants, and it is the great work 
for which he is remembered to this day. It 
is called the Linnaeus system, and has 
spread throughout the world. Plants used to 
be arranged as, for instance, thorny or 
fleshy; or they were merely listed by name, 
alphabetically. A scientist in one country 

To page 17 





It’s a lot more fun than some people think to take a notebook and a pencil and study the flowers. 
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F WE hide in this washout, we can’t escape 
when they come,” I whispered to my 
brother. 

“I’m sure they'll never find us in here 
though,” George answered determinedly. 

Button, the horse we were riding, hesi- 
tated before the entrance of the washout 
in the bank of the river. With high weeds, 
small trees, and a bubbling spring, it looked 
like real cowboy-and-Indian country made 
especially for playing hide-and-seek on 
horseback with our neighbor pals, Mark and 
Carol Lynch. 

“Watch this branch, Bonnie,” my brother 
warned as Button walked under a low- 
hanging branch. The brush was becoming 
thicker, and I could see why George was 
certain that our friends could not find us. 
A small passage between the two very large 
rocks appeared ahead. 

“We aren’t going through there?” I asked 
shakily. 

“Of course. Just lift your legs up on But- 
ton’s back so they won't scrape the sides of 
the rock.” 

I followed directions as best I could, 
though very awkwardly, and clutched my 
brother tightly around the waist as our 
horse walked cautiously through the nar- 
row passage. The path ended just on the 
other side. Guiding the horse under a tree 
and facing the passageway we had just 
walked through, we waited. 

“Oh, look at the time!” I gasped, glanc- 
ing at my watch. “We've been riding three 
hours, and mother will be worried. We 
had better find Mark and Carol and ride 
home.” The fun had suddenly left for me 
at the thought of mother’s anxiety. 

“Well, let’s wait until they find us. I wish 
mother wouldn’t worry so much,” grum- 
bled George. But I knew he cared, too, 
deep down in his heart. 

“She says there is danger because of the 
snakes and especially the water in the gravel 
pits,” I explained. “Just the other day mom 
told me that she asked God to protect us 
every time we went riding.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything to fret about. 
I know my way around.” 

“Ssh, I think I hear something,” I whis- 
pered excitedly. 

The steady trot of a horse and loud 


Mary Worley was a student under Evlyn Lindberg at 
Southwestern Junior College when she wrote this experi- 
ence for JUNIOR GUIDE., 
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HAZARDOUS 
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whispers could be heard. George and I 
looked at each other and waited breath- 
lessly. 

“Look, Carol! The tracks lead toward 
those two large rocks,” we heard Mark say. 

Instantly we realized our mistake. We 
had forgotten to cover our tracks and our 
pursuers had followed them directly to our 
hideout. 

“There you are!” they shouted riding 
around the rocks. 

“Now it’s our turn to hide,” announced 
Carol. 

“I think we should go home; it’s past 
dinnertime and mother will be worried,” 
I cautioned. 

“Oh, let us have our turn! We'll hide in 
an easy place, and it won't take long,” Carol 
begged 

“Sure, we'll let you; go ahead,” said 
George. “We'll start counting now, and 
count to one hundred before we start look- 
ing for you.” 

Button’s brown coat was wet with sweat 
as we stood on a small hill overlooking a 
large gravel pit. 

“It’s going to be hard finding them,” I 
said wistfully, thinking of mother. 

Looking down at the large pit, I was re- 
minded of the craters on the surface of the 
moon. The pit looked hot with a bare, 
road winding around small heaps of a) 
on the floor of the crater; however, in the 
middle of it was a clear, cool lake sur- 
rounded by water plants. 

Meanwhile, George’s eyes had wandered 
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With my arms around Button’s neck | held on tight 
as the horses tried frantically to reach the shore. 




















US HIDEOUT 
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across the gravel pit. “I think they are hid- 
ing behind that large pile of gravel,” he 
said, pointing to a pile on the far bank. 

Without realizing that I was having a 
hard time staying on, George nudged the 
horse to a full gallop. 

“Stop! Stop! I’m falling!” I screamed as 
I clutched for his waist. 

“No, you aren't; just hang on!” he 
shouted. That’s what I was trying to do with 
all my might, but I wasn’t sure I was going 
to succeed. I gritted my teeth and said a 
little prayer as the horse raced toward the 
large pile of gravel. George was a good 
rider and I usually managed all right; but 


there wasn’t much to keep me on this time 
since we were riding double. 

Slowing the horse down, we made our 
way softly to the pile of gravel. Tattletale 
noises were coming from the other side. 

“Let’s scare them,” whispered George. 

“Boo!” we shouted as we rounded the 
pile of gravel. 

“Oh, you scared us! How did you find us 
so soon?” they said. 

“Well, it wasn’t so hard, because I know 
this place pretty well; and you said you 
would hide in an easy place,’ boasted 
George. Then his eyes fell on the inviting 
water. “Let's take the horses through the 
gravel pit and over to the lake so they can 
get a drink and then we'll start for home,” 
he suggested. 

“All right,” everyone agreed. 

Following the dirt road that led into the 
large gravel pit, we came to a clear lake 
fringed with tall cattails. Everyone was 
tempted to stay another hour. The water 
was cool and refreshing, and seemed to be 
shallow as the horses reached down eagerly 
to drink. 

“Oh, Mark, get me some of those cat- 
tails,” begged Carol. “I want to take them 
to school. You can ride the horses in; it 
won't get us wet.” 

“Tl get some too,” George called, and 























both boys nudged the horses into the water. 

The lake proved to be shallow, and the 
horses seemed to enjoy the splashes they 
made. Mark and George reached down, 
quickly cut the stems with their pocket 
knives, and handed the cattails to Carol 
and me. 

“Thanks,” Carol said. “Miss Taylor will 
like these.” 

“And maybe we can draw them in art 
class,” I added. 


“Let's just ride the horses across the lake. 











LIKE JESUS 
By BERTHA A. CREECH 


When Jesus was a junior 
| wonder if He knew 

How easy it would be to frown 
When there were chores to do. 


| wonder if 'twas hard for Him 
To turn and walk away 

When all the fellows teased Him 
Or wouldn't let Him play. 


When standing in the market 

And the fellows’ talk grew rough, 
1 wonder if they listened 

When He said, "That's enough!" 


I'm glad He was a junior, 
And knows a junior's way. 
By His help I'll be like Him 
And live with Him someday. 








It isn’t very far, and it seems quite shal- 
low,” George suggested. “Anyway, it won’t 
be over the saddle, and probably not above 
the horses’ legs.” 
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He urged Button ahead and Mark and 
Carol followed on Lady. The water rose 
gradually to the horses’ stomachs, and our 
feet were well in the water now. Carol 
splashed water at me; and I stooped down 
to splash her back. But just then the horses 
stepped off into a deep hole. 

All went under for an instant. Then the 
riderless horses came to the surface snort- 
ing. I had caught Button’s neck and was 
holding on tightly as he and Lady swam 
toward the bank, lashing the water with 
their strong legs. € ° 

I couldn’t look back very well to see how 
the others were faring. Mark and George 
could swim, and so would probably not 
have too much trouble; but I was frantic 
about Carol. She couldn’t swim any better 
than I could—and that wasn’t very well 
at all. 

As Button pulled himself up out of the 
water, I saw a strange man waiting at the 
edge of the lake to help me. Too weak to 
stand I sank on the bank, telling him 
hoarsely that there were three more in the 
water. 

Suddenly the heads of the two boys ap- 
peared, and we saw Mark and George swim- 
ming toward shore. Without waiting to as- 
sist them, the man plunged into the water, 
heading toward the place where we had 
gone down. Before he had reached the 
spot, Carol came to the surface, probably 
for the second or third time, screaming 
and struggling wildly. 

The man grabbed her and started back 
to the bank of the lake where we were 
waiting, almost frozen with fear. Terri- 
fied, I watched as our rescuer gently placed 
Carol, sobbing and shaking, in Lady’s sad- 
dle with Mark on the back to hold her on. 

“Mister,” George turned to the stranger, 
“where were you that you happened to see 
us go down?” 

“I work at the gravel plant over there, 
sonny,” he replied. “I guess because it was 
so hot today I decided to come down here 
to the lake and eat my lunch. You didn’t ' 
notice me when you rode up, but I was 
watching you and saw when the horses went 
down.” 

He looked searchingly at us, and espe- 
cially at Mark and George, it seemed. “That 
was a very foolish and dangerous thing for 
you youngsters to try,” he added. “Haven't 
your parents told you never to ride horses 
into unknown waters?” To page 22 
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LORA’S BIG KITTY 


eon. these cakes are good, Mother,” 
Lora said as she bit into a freshly baked 
cupcake. 
“They did turn out quite well this time, 
I think,” mother said. “And I’m so glad be- 
cause it’s hard to get everything I need to 
bake with away out here on the homestead.” 
“Let’s take some over to grandma and 
grandpa,” Lora suggested. 
“I'd like to,” mother told her. “But I just 
can’t go today, I’m so busy.” 
“T'll take them.” Lora had few playmates 
on the homestead at the end of the Oregon 
Trail. Her grandparents had 
taken an adjoining homestead 
and one of her greatest pleas- 
ures was visiting with them, 
but she had never gone to 
their place by herself. A thick 


RUSSELL HARLAN, 
ARTIST 


Lora’s big kitty did not look so friendly when it 
was pouncing on a young calf or a rancher’s sheep. 


By SHARON BOUCHER 


woods lay between the two homes and 
while no wild animals had been seen in the 
woods by either family, they knew that 
bears were in the vicinity and that a moun- 
tain lion had been killing the ranchers’ cat- 
tle. 

“Wouldn’t you be afraid to go alone?” 
mother asked. 

“No,” Lora told her. “I wouldn’t be afraid. 
May I go?” 

“Well, I'll let you try it this time,” 
mother agreed. “I’m sure nothing will harm 
you in the daytime. Remember to come 
home before suppertime.” Mother put some 
of the cakes in a basket and covered them 
with a snowy-white napkin. Lora swung the 
basket from her arm and started out the 
door. 

“Remember,” mother cautioned, “don’t 
be late coming home. I don’t want you to 
go through the woods after dark.” 

“T'll_ remember,” Lora called back over 
her shoulder as she skipped along the path 
that crossed the field to the woods. 

Tall trees and large bushes growing close 
together shaded the path in the woods but 
Lora’s eyes soon grew accustomed to the 
dim light. She liked the smell of the damp 
earth and the wild flowers. Oregon was such 
a nice place to live. If only she had more 
playmates or a pet all her own, it would 
be like heaven, Lora thought. 

After she had been in the woods a 
short while Lora heard footsteps behind her. 
She knew that whatever it was it was fol- 


This unusual story keeps turning up in the editor's mail. 
Though written by different authors who do not know each 
other, the essential facts are remarkably similar each time. 
Apparently the story relates an actual incident that took 
place in the days of the a in Oregon, though 
— of the details may have become fogged in the passing 
of time. 
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lowing her. She stopped and the footsteps 
stopped too. Quickly she turned around to 
see whoever or whatever was following 
her and there was a cat, the biggest cat 
Lora had ever seen. 

“Hello, kitty,” she said, and took a few 
steps toward the large animal. It walked 
slowly toward her. 

“You're a nice kitty,” Lora said and patted 
it on the head. “Would you like one of my 
cakes?” she asked. “Of course, they are for 
grandma and grandpa, but I don’t think they 
will care if you have just one.” 

The big cat ate the cake, and then the 
cat and Lora walked together through the 
woods. When they came to the clearing 
Lora’s new pet stopped. She coaxed and 
coaxed but the animal wouldn’t go a step 
farther. 

Grandmother didn’t have to remind Lora 
to start home early for she was eager to see 
her kitty again. She hoped he would hear 
her on the way home and come to her and 
as soon as she stepped into the woods she 
saw him. He had been waiting for her. To- 
gether they walked down the shady path, 
but again he would go no farther than the 
edge of the woods. 

“Mother, I've got a kitty all my own!” 
Lora called, even before she was inside the 
house. “It walked with me through the 
woods and it ate one of the cupcakes.” 

Mother smiled. Few people in the Far 
West had cats. It was a fortunate cat in- 
deed that could come over the trail in a cov- 
ered wagon without being killed by wild 
animals, and no one thought to bring them 
on the emigrant trains. So cats were too ex- 
pensive for most people to afford. Mother 
was sure Lora hadn’t seen a cat. Perhaps she 
had eaten the cake herself and imagined 
a “let’s pretend” story. Mother was sure her 
daughter wouldn't lie deliberately, but she 
knew how much Lora did want a pet of her 
own. If she wanted to make up a story, 
mother would Jet her be happy and pretend 
with her. Grandmother had smiled that same 
little understanding smile when Lora had 
told her about the cat and the cake. 

The next day Lora could hardly wait until 
she went into the woods again to see her 
new friend. “May I take another cake to my 
kitty?” she asked mother, who smiled that 
same little smile again and handed Lora a 
cake. 

“She has so few treats here in.the wil- 
derness country,’ mother mused. “I guess 
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it won't hurt her to have an extra cake to 
eat now and then.” 

But Lora headed straight for the woods, 
never thinking for a moment to eat the 
cake herself. “Come, kitty. Here, kitty,” she 
called until she heard him bounding 
through the underbrush toward her. He 
seemed glad to see her and ate the cake from 
her hand. Day after day Lora went to the 
woods to find her kitty. Whenever she could 
she took him cakes or cookies or bread and 
jam. But he would never go into the clear- 
ing with her and whenever she walked 
through the woods with her mother and in 
ther the cat would stay out of sight. 

One day Lora heard her father and grand- 
father talking together. “We've got to get 
that mountain lion,” they said. “It’s killing 
too many of our livestock. All the ranchers 
will have to stay up the next moonlit night 
and see if we can catch it in the act.” 

Several days went by and Lora played 
with her cat in the woods. Then one morn- 
ing she called and called but he never came. 
Sadly she went back to the house. 

Later that morning Lora’s father said, 
“Would you like to go over to the Brown's 
and see the mountain lion that’s been kill- 
ing our sheep and cattle? I just heard that 
one of the men shot it last night.” 

Lora so seldom went anywhere that she 
was eager for the chance of a ride. She 
climbed into the wagon with her father and 
they set off down the dusty road. A group 
of ranchers were gathered in the Brown’s 
barnyard. “He’s sure a big one,” Lora heard 
a man say as she jumped from the wagon 
and walked up to the group. She had never 
seen a mountain lion that she knew of. She 
knew they killed cattle and were dangerous 
but this one was dead and wouldn’t hurt her 
so she squeezed between two of the men 
and looked at the tawny animal on the 
ground. Her heart skipped a beat and her 
face went deathly pale. Then she screamed, 
“My kitty! You’ve killed my kitty. My kitty. 
My kitty.” 

Her scream ended in sobs, long racking 
sobs that wouldn’t stop. She threw herse 
across her dead pet and sobbed wildly. Th 
men were silent and shuffled away. Lora’s 
father picked her up in his arms and tried 
to comfort her but she would not be com- 
forted. For days she couldn’t eat and her 
mother feared that she would be seriously 
ill. No longer did she care to go to grand- 
mother’s house, for no kitty would meet 









her and romp with her through the woods. 

Gradually Lora’s sorrow lessened and she 
began to eat again, but as long as she lived 
she never forgot her pet. “I know God told 
that mountain lion to be kind to me,” she 
said years later when she was telling her 
story. “God knew I needed a playmate and 
He sent the cat to be my friend.” 





) Nature’s Loneliest Creature 
From page 9 


The eggs are rubbery and grow in size until 
the snake hatches out. Some eggs hatch 
in a week, others may take as long as ninety 
days. 

Since the snake never knows when it will 
get its next meal it sometimes swallows 
enough food to last a year or more. Poison- 
ous snakes are usually slow-moving crea- 
tures and desire only to be allowed to live 
in peace. Nonpoisonous snakes are usually 
man’s friends because they destroy animals 
and insects that are pests. 

I hope this article will make you want 
to learn more about these interesting crea- 
tures. 





Flower Boy of Sweden 
From page 11 


writing to a scientist in another country 
could never be quite sure the scientist he 
was writing to would know what plant or 
animal he was writing about. The same 
plant would have different names in differ- 
ent countries, and even in different parts of 
a country. Linnaeus changed all this. Under 
his system, plants were identified by the 
number and position of their stamens and 
pistils. 

Jane Colden, the first woman botanist 
in America, used the Linnaeus system to 
describe hundreds of New World plants. 
Luther Burbank expanded the system in his 
important work with plants. And so it is 
that our opportunity to study plant life has 
been made more interesting because a 
young man found a new way to under- 
stand and share what he observed. We, too, 
may find new understanding about the world 
we live in as we go about like Carolus Lin- 
naeus, curious, eager to learn and to be use- 
ful to society. 


Before Sunset 
From page 8 


tance a bird twittered, and a lone, weird 
call came from a coyote on a distant hill. 

Mosquitoes bit them, and they were too 
tired to brush them aside. Everything 
seemed hopeless, and through their minds 
ran stories they had heard of men who had 
been lost in the woods. 

Elder Roberts suddenly sat up a little 
straighter and pulled himself together, angry 
with himself for nearly forgetting some- 
thing. “We'll pray,” he said aloud. “God 
will be with us.” 
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NATURE 


Poetry Award 


By QUINT NICOLA, Age 13 
Loma Linda, California 


I like nature, 
with its showers, 
And in the spring, 
it's pretty flowers. 


I like nature 
with its trees, 
And lazy summer's 
birds and bees. 


I like nature's 
winds that blow 
And winter's sparkling, 
fleecy snow. 


et tt ee el ee el ee 


“Huh? Pray? Get your head out of the 
clouds,” Mr. Franken said. “This is no time 
for poetry and prayer—this needs practical 
thinking.” 

“Look, Don,” Elder Roberts said quietly. 
“You don’t know very much about religion. 
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You don’t go to church. You don’t even 
listen very closely when I talk of religion. 
Maybe you don’t realize how practical reli- 
gion is. Why I didn’t think of praying be- 
fore, I don’t know. I’ve never forgotten be- 
fore in my life.” Through his mind ran the 
thought that perhaps God had intended it to 
be this way so he might show Mr. Franken 
how God could be depended upon in time 
of need. 

“It's O.KK. by me. Go ahead and pray,” 
Mr. Franken said. Though his words were 
intended to be filled with sarcasm, some- 
how they weren’t, and he bowed his head 
while Elder Roberts prayed. 

For a moment Elder Roberts doubted; 
just for a moment he wondered if God 
would come to their rescue. But then, con- 
fident that he could depend on a God that 
had never let him down, he bowed his head 
too, and the two men sat in the darkness 
of the forest with only the sound of Elder 
Roberts’ prayer to comfort them. 

He prayed quickly and briefly, and then 
stood up. “Let’s try again. This time the 
Lord will help us find our way out,” he said 
confidently. 

Mr. Franken shrugged and stood up, ad- 
justed his pack, and followed Elder Rob- 
erts. 

They walked for a long while, and some- 
how they were not tired as before, and they 
hurried a little, avoiding the branches that 
before had scratched their faces. 

They can’t remember how long it was 
that they hurried through the darkness, but 
it couldn’t have been much more than a half 
hour when they reached the road. 

“We're just about a half mile from your 
place,” Mr. Franken said, excited. 

Elder Roberts smiled and nodded. 

With renewed energy, they almost ran 
down the road, headed toward home and 
warmth. 

The next day Mr. Franken stopped by 
Elder Roberts’ house. 

“Say, Elder Roberts, do you suppose, it 
being your Sabbath and all, you would let 
me, well, go to church with your family to- 
day?” he said, almost shyly. 

Mr. Roberts smiled. He was suddenly 
glad they had been lost. Perhaps, through 
being lost on their way to their earthly 
home they had found the way to their heav- 
enly home. 

“Sure, Don,” Elder Roberts said. “Sure 
you can come.” 
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Tamate “Man of Peace” 
From page 5 


off the village on April 7, and a crowd of 
natives had gone out to her. Chalmers gave 
them presents, then made signs that they 
were to go away and he would visit them 
ashore. As soon as the sun was up the next 
morning, a great crowd of natives went out 
to the vessel and boarded it, until there was 
not room for any more. Chalmers told them 
to go away, but they refused. Tamate must 
come ashore. They must talk ashore. The 
missionary gave them all more presents, 
but they still refused to go. Tamate must 
come ashore. (There seemed no special 
danger. This sort of thing had happened 
several times before.) 

All right, Tamate would come ashore, 
and he told Mr. Tomkins to stay behind on 
the ship. No, Mr. Tomkins would go with 
Tamate. And so the two white men stepped 
into the dinghy and began to row to shore. 
As they did so, a line of canoes swung across 
behind them, cutting off any retreat to the 
launch. When Chalmers and Tomkins 
reached the shore, a chief screeched, and 
a shouting mob fell upon the missionaries 
and murdered them. The canoes then turned 
and made for the launch again. The native 
teachers were brought ashore and their fate 
was that of the white men. The launch 
and the dinghy were smashed up and sunk. 
The fires were lighted, and the cannibal 
feast began. 

The governor searched diligently for any 
remains but found none. The diary, the hat, 
a few pieces of the smashed boat, some 
clothes—that was all. 

The news of the death of James Chalmers 
came as a stunning blow to the people of 
New Guinea. To them, Tamate had stood 
as the guarantee and surety of the way of 
peace. As village after village heard the 
news, a great wave of lamentation swept 
through the land. Back on Rarotonga, there 
were similar scenes of grief. In fact, Chris- 
tians all over the world wept and mourned. 
That this noble, courageous man was no 
more was impossible to believe. But it was 
true. 

No more would the deep, sympathetic 
voice of Chalmers be heard; no more would 
his clarion calls of “Peace! Peace! Peace! 
Peace!” ring in the villages; no more would 
his tones of firm but kindly authority com- 


pel tribes to be at peace. 
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STORIES OF THE PIONEERS 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


Do you know the stories of the pioneers of the message? If you do, you will find it easy 
to connect each name to the correct drawing. 


Answers on page 22 








But the snuffing out of his light did not 
leave New Guinea in darkness. During his 
life he had lit a thousand lights—his teach- 
ers—and they carried on more loyally, more 
faithfully than ever. Ruatoka, a native who 
had accompanied Chalmers on many of his 
first trips when he went from tribe to 
tribe shouting “Maino! Maino! [“Peace! 
Peace!”},” calling them to the way of peace, 
was heartbroken. This great muscled speci- 
men of Rarotongan manhood wept for days 
when he heard the news. 

Said he: “I cannot stop from weeping. 
Our father Tamate’s body we shall not see 
again in New Guinea, but we shall certainly 
see him in heaven, if we are faithful to God. 
Hear my voice. My wish is that I spend the 


remainder of my strength in the place where 
Tamate and Mr. Tomkins were killed. In 
that place where they killed them, the 
name of Jesus Christ and His Word would 
I teach to the people, that they may become 
Jesus’ children. My wish is just this. You 
know it. I have spoken.” 

How about you who have read this story? 
The work James Chalmers began is not 
yet finished. There are still cannibals eating 
human flesh in New Guinea. Will you not 
bow your head and say, “Dear Jesus, I will 
give my life to help the people of New 
Guinea, or I will go wherever else You want 
me, just so the work can be finished soon 
and Thy kingdom come.” 

(The End) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—The Christian's 


Acquaintances 


(SEPTEMBER 6) 


Memory Verse: “And be not conformed to 
this world: but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of 
God” (Romans 12:2). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what God has to say about the com- 
pany a Christian should beware of, in Psalm 1: 
1, 2. Read also Psalm 119:9-11. 


SUNDAY 
We Have to Live With Others 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 18. 

The Christian has a purpose that is very dif- 
ferent from that of the child of the world. 
The Christian’s aim is to develop a character for 
eternity and to serve the Lord and save others. 
The child of the world thinks only of making 
himself as comfortable as possible, and of having 
a life of pleasure. However, Christians and chil- 
dren of the world have to live together and mix 
together. Christ mixed with people of every 
station—the good, the evil, and those in be- 
tween, but with the purpose of helping them. 

It should be our aim, therefore, to be friendly, 
so that we can help others. Read what the Bible 
tells us about being friendly, in verse 24. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 403. 

THINK about your relationship to others. Do 
they see Christ in you, or just someone else fol- 
lowing the ways of the world? 

Pray to live in the world but to be a citizen 
of the kingdom of Christ. 


MONDAY 
Mixing With Others but Not Sharing Their Sins 


Open your Bible to Romans 12. 

Have you ever taken a pretty jelly mold and 
poured hot jelly into it? It is a liquid when you 
pour it in, but after it has been set aside in a 
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refrigerator or cold place for some hours it be- 
comes solid and you can gently turn the mold 
upside down and loosen the jelly till it comes 
out the exact shape of the mold. The liquid jelly 
conformed to the shape of the mold into which 
it was placed. Paul uses this idea to show us how 
careful we must be when we are in the world 
not to take the shape of the world in our ambi- 
tions and our dress and deportment. Read what 
he says in verse 2, first part. 

The word “world” as used by the apostles 
means those who are in the kingdom of darkness, 
who are under the leadership of the “prince of 
this world.” John tells us, ‘‘Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him” (1 John 2:15). 

So, while we mix with others, we must not 
love the things they love and follow the ways 
they follow. We must mix with them to bring 
the blessings of heaven to them. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 129. . 

THINK! Do you let the customs of the world 
govern your way of life? 

Pray to please Jesus in all things and not to 
conform to the world. 


TUESDAY 
Keeping Pure in an Impure World 


Open your Bible to John 1., 

The Bible gives us many examples of young 
people who lived in worldly surroundings and 
yet kept their purity. This quarter we have al- 
ready recalled the stories of Daniel, of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego, of Joseph in 
Egypt, and Moses in the court of the Pharaohs. 

The best example we have, however, is of our 
Lord Himself. God did not place His Son in an 
ideal home on earth. He placed Him in a home 
where there were unbelieving stepbrothers to 
contend with. He placed Him in a city that had 
a bad reputation. We know this because of a 
question someone once asked when he was 











making inquiries of this wonderful teacher 
named Jesus. Find what the question was, in 
verse 46. 

“The inhabitants of Nazareth were proverbial 
for their wickedness.”"—The Desire of Ages, 
p. ; 
He has set us an example to live pure lives in 
the midst of wickedness. He will give us the 
power to do it. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 78. 


TuInk! Do you see sin and wickedness and 
worldliness about you? 


Pray to be kept from the contamination of 
sin through connection with Christ. 


WEDNESDAY 


ee Must Let Our Light Shine Around Us 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 

Many so-called Christians are like the chame- 
leon that changes its coat to match its environ- 
ment. When they are in church they seem to 
act like Christians, but when they get into 
worldly company they are afraid to live up to 
their convictions, and they act just as the oth- 
ers do. 

God’s true children are not like that. They 
live up to principle. 

During a border raid between Israel and Syria 
a young girl was carried captive to Syria 
and placed in the home of a very important 
officer by the name of Naaman. There must have 
been many temptations for the young girl in 
the wealthy household, but she spurned them 
all and remained true to her God. One day the 
chance came for her to witness to the power of 
the God she served. Recall the story as told in 
verses 1-4. What was the result of her faithful 
witnessing? Verses 14, 15. 

The “little maid” is not mentioned again, but 
you can easily imagine how happy she was that 
she had been true and faithful to God. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 200, 201, par. 1 


Tuink! Are you looking for opportunities to 
witness for your Lord? 


Pray to seize each chance to speak of the God 
you serve. 


THURSDAY 
Giving Our Affections to God 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 25. 

“For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself” Paul tells us (Romans 14:7). 
We all have affections that go out to others. Our 
families have a claim on our affections and good 
companions have a claim on them. But above 
all, God has a claim to our affections. Read the 
invitation God gives to the youth to give their 
hearts to Him, in verse 26. 

“God loves to make the youth happy, and 
that is why He would have them give their 
hearts into His keeping, that all the God-given 
faculties of the being may be kept in a vigorous, 
healthful condition. They are holding God's 
gift of life. He makes the heart beat; He gives 
strength to every faculty. Pure enjoyment will 
not debase one of God’s gifts. We sin against 
our own bodies, and sin against God, when 
seeking pleasures which separate our affections 
from God. The youth are to consider that they 
are placed in the world on trial, to see whether 
they have characters that will fit them to live 
with angels.”—Messages to Young People, pp. 
408, 409. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 407. 

Tuink! Have you given your heart, your affec- 
tions to Jesus? 

RESOLVE to give Jesus your love, and to set 
your heart on heavenly rather than worldly 
treasures. 

FRIDAY 


FILL In the missing words in these verses that 
have come into our lesson: 

1. “A man that hath friends must shew him- 
gel .....:..°° GEPOV: IBta8). 

By FEO: TE. si ccctax-). to this world” (Rom. 12:2). 

3. “Love not the . .., neither the things 
that are in the ......... “” (1 John 2:15). 

4. “And she said . .., Would God my lord 
were with the that is in Samaria” (2 
Kings 5:3). 

5. “My son, give me thine ” (Prov. 
23:26). 

Review the memory verse. 


People will like us much better if we follow Christ’s advice and are always kind and thoughtful. 


H. M. LAMBERT 








Under the Elephant’s Hoof 
From page 3 


of the huge gray creature and the boy saw 
it was the biggest elephant he had ever 
imagined. He yelled to his brother over the 
noise of the crowd and danced up and 
down on the flat top of the mud wall. 

Now, at last, Tura was interested. He 
dropped what he was making and ran as fast 
as he could to the wall. An elephant coming 
right past their home was news indeed. He 
sprang up as fast as he could to see; but in 
his excitement he went right on over the 
wall. He landed on his side under the sway- 
ing trunk of the elephant. Partly stunned 
by the fall he could not move. 

Akola clung to the wall frozen with hor- 
ror. There flashed through his mind what 
Tura had said about the elephant god that 
morning. “So this is the vengeance of the 
little god,” he thought. “He brought the 
elephant procession past our house so he 
could punish this unbelieving brother of 
mine.” 

Akola wept as he shouted and thrashed 
his arms about. No one heard him, for the 
crowd was making too much noise. 

The huge foot of the elephant was drawn 
back. It stopped in mid-air. The driver 
slapped the elephant on the rump but the 
beast did not move. Men grabbed Tura, 
shook him, laughing good-naturedly, and set 
him on his feet. The procession went on. 

Akola scrambled down from the wall to 
his big brother. “I sure thought you were 
gone that time, squashed to a jelly. I won- 
der what made the elephant stop. His foot 
was up in the air ready to step on you.” 

Tura was still dazed by the sudden turn 
of events, but he had not forgotten his 
faith in the true God of the missionary, and 
the things he had been taught. He spoke 
reverently. “Not even a sparrow falls but 
the Lord knows about it, Akola. The Bible 
says, ‘Ye are of more value than many spar- 


rows. 





Akola looked at his tall brother with 
wide-open eyes. “Do you mean that this 
Lord saved you from being trampled by the 
elephant?” 

“That is just what I do mean,” answered 
Tura. 

“Then He must be stronger than our ele- 
phant god.” 

“Exactly,” said Tura. “That’s what they 
teach us at the mission.” 

“I wish I could go to the mission school 
too,” said Akola earnestly. 

“Let’s go and ask father,” said Tura. “ 
sure he will let you go as soon as possibl& 
And the two boys ran off to find their dad. 





Hazardous Hideout 
From page 14 


“W-e-l-l, yes, sir, but we didn’t think this 
water was very deep,” George tried to ex- 
plain. 

The man’s eyes were kind but very seri- 
ous as he looked at us again. “I don’t think 
anyone need worry about you kids any- 
more,” he said. “You won't be doing a stunt 
like that again.” With that, he gave the 
horses a pat, and we turned toward home. 

“God must have placed that man there,” 
I mused aloud as we rode away. “And when 
we get home, I know we'll find that mother 
has been praying.” 


Stories of the Pioneers 


ANSWERS 


Joseph Bates spent his last York shilling; Hiram Edson 
was given a vision of the sanctuary while in a cornfield; 
ee Tay was first missionary to Pitcairn Island; Charles 

itch drew first prophetic charts; J. N. Andrews was first 

missionary to ret od Rachel Preston taught about the 
seventh-day Sabbath; James White began the Youth's In- 
structor; F. E. Belden wrote many hymns; Captain Marsh 
was captain of the Pitcairn; Uriah Smith was editor of the 
Review and Herald for nearly fifty years. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


eaaly-haly Stagias 
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+ Seer aq (Vine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 


You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—l5c first book—5c each additional volume 
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